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HE record of 1951 has now been com- 

pleted. The story has been told. The 
last page has been written; written in 
indelible ink, and there the- chapter 
stands, for all eternity. We cannot erase 
a line. We cannot undo a single act nor 
can we recall a word which has been 
spoken. We can, however, turn the 
pages, read the contents, and, from the 
vantage point of the present, determine 
their meaning. 

We can tell something of the general 
direction in which we have been going; 
can see how the chapter we have just 
written fits into the plot of our life story 
as we have dreamed it. It is natural 
that we should inquire whether we made 
progress during the year, but it is seldom 
easy to answer such an inquiry with 
complete assurance. How, after all, can 
we tell whether we have been moving 
forward and upward? 

Perhaps it will help us in our effort 
to measure our achievement if we ask 
ourselves a few definite questions, point- 
ing out specific lines along which prog- 
ress should have been made. Here are 
a few questions which each student, 
whether he is in college or high school, 
may profitably ask himself: 

1. Do I read better than I did a year 
ago? Dol read more rapidly and under- 
standingly? Have I enlarged my vo- 
cabulary? Let no one reply that these 
are foolish questions; that high school 
and college students have already mas- 
tered this art. Most of them have not, 
and all may improve their skill in 
quickly gaining information and ideas 
of increasing complexity from the 
printed page. 

2. Am I wasting less time than I did 
a year ago? Do I show evidence of a 
growing power to plan my activities and 
organize my day? 

3. Am I becoming more adult in my 
thinking? Am I getting away from the 
absorption in entertainment character- 
istic of infancy and 
childhood? Am I 
more interested than 
I was a year ago in 
the important prob- 
lems of the personal 
and public life? 

4. Am I overcom- 
ing my prejudices? 
Am I more inclined 
than I was a year 
ago to suspend my 
judgments, to see 
both sides of a disputed question? Most 
of our prejudices are well developed 
before we are out of the elementary 
grades. Education is largely a process 
of freeing the mind. 

5. Have I become more useful to my 
relatives and friends during the year? 
Do I contribute a greater amount than 
before to the enjoyment and happiness 
of those with whom I come into con- 
tact? Am I more broadly sympathetic; 
a better member of my family and my 
community? 

It is possible to spend too much time 
in self-examination. Nevertheless, a 
person should check on himself occa- 
sionally by asking questions like those 
above, and the start of a new year is a 
good time for doing it. One who seeks 
honest answers in the quiet of his own 
conscience is certain to make his 1952 
a better year. 





Walter E. Myer 
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GERMANY. Can a plan be worked out to unite communist East Germany and 


democratic West Germany? 


The people of both sections are asking for unity. 


West Germany Today 


Nation in the Heart of Europe Plays a Leading Role in Contest 


Between Communist Russia and the Free World 


HE German people, our enemies in 

World War II, hold a key position 
in Europe today. The course they fol- 
low is of great importance to the free 
world in the struggle against Commu- 
nist Russia. Here is why: 

Germans are outnumbered only by 
Russians in Europe. They are leaders 
in European industry, especially in 
the production of coal, steel, machin- 
ery, and chemicals. They are skilled 
industrial workers, technicians, scien- 
tists, and inventors. 

Soviet Russia is trying toe get all 
the German people under her control 
so she can use their technical skills 
and knowledge for her own benefit. 
We and our allies are determined that 
West Germany, at least, shall be a 
free, democratic nation. 

The present situation is this: Ger- 
man Communists, backed by Russian 
armed force, completely control east- 
ern Germany. These Communist 
leaders take their orders from Mos- 
cow. There are no free elections in 
the area they rule. 

Western Germany governs itself as 
a democracy. French, British, and 
American troops are still stationed 
there, and the western allies continue 
to exercise some supervision over Ger- 
many’s foreign affairs. On most mat- 
ters, however, the West Germans make 
their own decisions. Plans are under 
way to make them still more independ- 
ent in the near future. 

Berlin, former national capital of 
Germany, also continues to be split 


Russia controls one 
section of the city, while we and our 


into two parts. 


allies supervise another section. ° 


Germans in both the east and west 
want very much to see their country 
united again. Russia tells the Ger- 
mans that she wants to help them 
unite, but that we are standing in 
their way. 

The facts seem clear, however, that 
what Russia really wants is for the 
allied military forces to get out of 
Germany so that the Communists can 
seize control of western Germany as 
they already have done in the east. 
We and our allies completely sympa- 
thize with the desire of Germans to 
unite, but we will permit such unity 
only if the UN agrees to supervise 
free elections and guarantees are 
worked out to keep Germany inde- 
pendent of outside control. 

Many Germans fully realize the 
game that Russia is playing, and they 
do not want their country united until 
proper safeguards are established to 
insure it against Communist domina- 
tion. Others, eager for immediate 
union, have fallen for the Communist 
propaganda line that Russia is their 
friend and we are their enemy. The 
Voice of America and other Allied 
agencies are trying to make as many 
Germans as possible realize the true 
situation. 

(For a description of present-day 
life in West Germany and of the part 
that country is playing in European 
affairs, turn to pages 6 and 7.) 


Congress Faces 


Vital Problems 


Spending, Taxes, and Defense 
Are Among Issues Call- 
ing for Attention 


ONGRESS will begin its 1952 
meeting in Washington tomorrow 
—January 8. Members of both the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
will convene at noon to take part in 
opening ceremonies. This will be the 
second session of the 82nd Congress. 
After the first-day meeting, Con- 
gress will plunge quickly into the busi- 
ness confronting it. Decisions will 
have to be made on a number of big 
issues. One of the most important 
of these is the question of govern- 
ment spending and taxation. Some 
of our lawmakers are convinced that 
a limit must be placed on federal ex- 
penses and taxes. Others believe that 
such action is unnecessary and would 
actually be harmful. 


What are the arguments for limit- 
ing government spending and taxing? 


“During the government’s book- 
keeping year which began last July 
1 and ends June 30, federal spending 
will amount to approximately 70 bil- 
lion dollars. About 50 billion is go- 
ing directly for military purposes. At- 
tempts will be made to expand this 
program during the present session. 

“In only two years in our history 
—at the height of World War II— 
have we spent more money than at 
present. As short a time ago as 1940, 
our total federal spending amounted 
to only 9 billion dollars a year. 

“We must meet our expenses either 
through taxes or by borrowing. Our 
government has borrowed so much 
that it now owes 259 billion dollars. 
Just to pay the interest on this sum 
costs 6 billion dollars a year. 

“If we don’t borrow, we must raise 
taxes. Yet taxes today are exceed- 
ingly high. A single man without 
dependents now pays $1,052 in in- 
come taxes on a yearly salary of 

(Concluded on pages 2 and 3) 
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THE PUBLIC will be keeping close 
watch on Congress this year 
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Congress 


(Continued from page 1) 
$5,000. In 1940 he paid only $172 on 
Today he must 
also pay more state and local taxes 
than he did in 1940. About 30 per 
cent of all the money earned by Amer- 
icans each year now goes for taxes. 
That compares to only 16 per cent 
in 1940. 

“Naturally, the government should 
spend enough to prepare our country 
Until a major 
conflict actually breaks out, however, 
we should not go bankrupt in trying 
to build and maintain too big a mili- 
tary machine. The more money the 
government higher it 
pushes up prices of all goods, thereby 


the same income. 


for a possible war. 


spends, the 


adding to our already serious inflation 
problem. 

“Both the and the House 
should appoint permanent committees 


Senate 


to check carefully on every cent spent 
for defense, and the lawmakers 
should eliminate unessential 
government agency and activity not 
connected with our military program. 
The tremendous which exists 
in the government today should also 
be wiped out. 


every 


waste 


“Finally, Congress should place a 
definite limit on how much the govern- 
ment can spend and collect in taxes 
each year, unless, of course, the coun- 
involved in a 


try actually becomes 


major war.” 

What are the views put forth by 
those think 
spending aid taxation can and should 


people who government 


be increased still more? 


“When World Wars I and II broke 
out, the United States was pitifully 
unprepared. The same was true when 
the Korean conflict began. As a re- 
sult, the loss of American lives after 
much 


been if 


we went into these wars was 


greater than it would have 
we had been well prepared. 
“Fon 


vance, 


once, let’s get ready in ad- 
Of course Congress should see 
that the money is properly spent, but 
it should provide all the funds that 
responsible military men 
needed to safeguard our nation. 


believe are 


“Can the American people afford 
program? Taxes are high, 
still what they 
A single man without 
$5,000) annually 
in salary today pays $1,052 in taxes. 
In 1945 he paid $1,105. 


necessary to 


such a 
but thev are below 


1945. 


earning 


were in 


dependents 


If high taxes 
save our way of 
life in World War II, they are equally 
essential today, for our nation could 
quickly be jeopardy if a 


were 


placed in 


major conflict should suddenly come. 
“Remember, too, that income has 
gone up tremendously in the past 


dozen vears. In 1940 the total yearly 


present 


Alben Barkley 
SENATE leaders. 
by a President Pro Tempore. 
strategy on important issues. 





HARRIS &@ EWING 


Ernest McFarland 


Vice President Barkley, from Kentucky, presides over the Senate. 


candidate for his party’s Presidential nomination. 





Sam Rayburn 


HOUSE leaders. 





HARRIS @ EWING 


John McCormack 


Representative Rayburn of Texas presides as Speaker of the House. 





WIDE WORLD 


Robert Taft 
When he is absent, the job is filled 


Senator McFarland of Arizona is Democratic Floor Leader, and supervises his party’s 
Senator Taft of Ohio is one of the most influential Republican lawmakers, and also a 


> 


HARRIS & EWING 


Joseph Martin, Jr. 


Representative McCormack of 


Massachusetts is Democratic Floor Leader, and Representative Martin—also of Massachusetts—is Republican Floor Leader. 
Part of the job of each floor leader is to hold his party’s representatives together on major House votes. 


earnings of the American people 
amounted to 81 billion dollars as com- 
pared to about 270 billions last year. 
The annual income of the average 
American was $593 in 1940; today, it 
is approximately $1,500. 

“Such evidence shows that we can 
pay higher taxes, if necessary. Even 
with today’s stiff tax rates and the 
high cost of living, most Americans 
are better off than ever before. They 
have not begun to tighten their belts 
as much as they could to meet the 
emergency. They pay 
the bill for defense, however high it is, 
without making anything like the 
sacrifices that our fighting men must 
undergo.” 


can 


What are some of the other impor- 
tant issues which must be acted upon 


by Congress? 


The lawmakers must decide whether 
our defense program is coming along 
as fast as it should. One 
sional committee says military pro- 
duction is seriously behind schedule; 
another one reports that it is pro- 
gressing — satisfactorily. Congress 
must decide who is right and what, if 
anything, should be done. 

The question of how much aid (now 


congres- 


being given at a yearly rate of 7% 
billion dollars) should be granted to 
our allies is certain to be hotly de- 
bated by Congress. 

So will the issue of what to do about 
graft and corruption which have been 
found to exist in certain of our gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Another big problem facing our 
lawmakers is that of keeping prices 
and wages down so as to prevent dan- 
gerous inflation in our country. 

As these and other important ques- 
tions are debated by Congress, we 
shall discuss the facts and opinions 
presented by the opposing sides. 


Which party is now in control of the 
Senate and the House? 


The Democrats control both houses 
at present. The party line-up in the 
Senate is 50 Democrats and 46 Repub- 
licans. In the House of Representa- 
tives, it is 233 Democrats, 201 Re- 
publicans, and one independent. 

If all the Democrats supported 
President Truman on every issue, he 
could put through any program he 
A number of Democrats fre- 
quently disagree with the President, 
however, especially on measures in- 
volving national problems. 


desires. 
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THIS IS HOW a bill goes through Congress. 


origi 
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The measure shown here started in the Senate, but the procedure for bills 
ating in the House of Representatives is the same. 


Just as the Democrats are divided 
at times, so are the Republicans. They 
disagree particularly on international 
questions. Certain Republicans have 
supported most of President Tru- 
man’s foreign policy measures, while 
other members of the party have been 
consistently in the opposition camp. 

Both Democrats and Republicans 
will try very hard to pass laws favor- 
able to the majority of the “people 
back home. Many voters will be 
keeping a closer check than usual on 
what their lawmakers are doing, be- 
cause national elections will be held 
next November. The balloting at that 
time will involve all the seats in the 
House of Representatives, one third 
of those in the Senate, and the office 
of the Presidency. 


” 


Hence, both parties will try to make 
a good record this year, and Congress 
will attempt to get its work done as 
quickly as possible, so the legislators 
will have an opportunity to get back 
home and do some campaigning before 
election time. 


Who are the leaders in Congress? 


The chief officer in the House of 
Representatives is the Speaker. As 
presiding officer of the House, Mr. 
Rayburn, a Democrat from Texas, 
wields a great deal of influence. The 
Speaker is always chosen by members 
of the majority party. 

In the Senate, Vice President 
Barkley will preside. When Mr. 
3arkley, Democrat of Kentucky, is 
absent, a member of the Senate acts 
as presiding officer. Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar, Democrat of Tennessee, takes 
over this job and is known at such 
times as president “pro tempore” (for 
the time being). 

In each body of Congress, both 
Democrats and Republicans have floor 
leaders. These men look after the 
interests of their parties, manage de- 
bates, and secure the attendance of 
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as many members as possible for vot- 
ing on important bills. 

The majority tloor leader represents 
the party which has the most seats 
in each house. The minority floor 
leader represents the other party. 

In the Senate, the majority floor 
leader is Senator Ernest McFarland, 
Democrat of Arizona. Senator Ken- 
neth Wherry of Nebraska was minor- 
ity leader in the upper house until his 
death last month. 
not been 
to press. 

In the House, the majority leader 
is Representative John McCormack, 
Democrat of Massachusetts. The mi- 
nority leader is Representative Joe 
Martin, Republican of Massachusetts. 


His successor has 


chosen as this paper goes 


What role 
committees of 


played by the various 
? 


Congress: 

Most of the hard work involved in 
drawing up legislation is done in com- 
mittees. Each house number 
of permanent committees, tem- 
porary ones are set up from time to 
time. All these groups specialize in 
various fields. There are committees 
that deal with military affairs, agri- 
culture, foreign relations, taxes, gov- 
ernment and numerous 
other problems 

Thousands of 
during a session of Congress, and it 
is obvious that the full membership 
cannot find time to study and debate 
all these Thus, they are 
referred to committees. 

These small groups examine the pro- 
posals and eliminate those which do 
not seem to be of sufficient importance 
to be considered further. They exam- 
the remaining bills with 

and they often hold hearings 
at which government officials and pri- 
vate citizens present their views on 
the issue under study. 

The members and chairmen of cor- 
mittees, therefore, have a good deal 
of power. They decide which 
bills are to be debated on the floors 
of Congress and which ones are not. 
Since the majority party in each house 
appoints all 


has a 
and 


spending, 


bills are introduced 


measures, 


ine great 


care, 


can 


the committee chairmen 


and also has the largest membership 
on all the committees, it is in a posi- 


tion, if united, to decide which bills 
may or may not be brought to the 
House and Senate floors. 

Who mau introduce a bill in Con- 


gress, and how does it become a law? 


Only senators or representatives 


can introduce bills, but others often 
take a hand in drawing them up. In- 
dividuals and spokesmen for farm, 


labor, business, and all kinds of “pres- 
groups are constantly offering 
members of Congress plans for new 
laws. 

Bills dealing with taxes have to be 
introduced in the House. Other meas- 
ures may be launched in either body 
of Congress. 

When a bill is finally approved in 
one house of Congress, after having 
been studied and debated for weeks 
or months in committee rooms, it must 
then go through the same process in 
the other house. If it is changed at 
all, a special committee of the two 
branches of Congress must agree upon 
the changes. The new bill then has to 
be approved by both houses. 

The final step in the legislative 
process is having the President put 
his signature on the bill. If he vetoes 
it (refuses to sign it), the measure 
may still become law if it is passed 
by a two-thirds vote in both houses 
of Congress. 


sure” 
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RUSSIA’S MIG-15, according to military writer Hanson Baldwin, is probably 
the best interceptor-fighter at the present time. 


Fact and Opinion from... 





Newspapers and Magazines 


(The views expressed in this column are not necessarily endorsed by TH& AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 


“Challenge of the MIG—And the 
Answer,” by Hanson Baldwin, The 
New York Times Magazine. 


The Russian-built MIG is probably 
the best 
plane now in action. It can 
the earth in 
minutes and can step away from the 
Sabrejet, the best U. S. fighter plane 
now in use. The MIG also has bigger 
guns than the American fighters. 

On the other hand, our jet fighter 
carries more fuel than the MIG and 
affords more protection for the pilot. 
We have a better gunsight, too. That, 
coupled with superior pilot training, 
accounts for the edge we have main- 
the MIGs 


interceptor-fighter 
climb 
eight 


world’s 


six miles above 


tained in encounters with 
over Korea. 
The MIG has that we 


must work fast. to develop still better 


shown us 
fighters, bombers, and long-range 
guided missiles. Improved gunsights, 
better engines, and fewer gadgets are 
needed. 


‘Morality in Government,” by Con- 
gressman Eugene McCarthy of Minne- 
sota, Commonweal. 


The people of the United States are 
genuinely disturbed by the evidence 
of corruption in government that is 
They are ask- 
ing these two questions: (1) What is 
the cause of the present low state of 


now being uncovered. 
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UNCLE SAM’S insect collection 





What can be 
done to bring about a reform? 

One of the 
trouble is that level of 
ethics and conduct for the whole coun- 
than it should be. In 
almost every case in which an accused 
public official has attempted to defend 
himself, he has argued that his actions 
were in line with 
havior that are widely accepted. in 


political morality? (2) 


main causes of our 


the general 


try is lower 


standards of be- 
many walks of life, the “sharp dealer” 
is acclaimed instead of 
demned. 


being con- 
Such an atmosphere breeds 
governmental corruption. 
To improve government morality, 
we must seek to raise the general level 
of morality for the nation. 
This is a problem for individuals, as 


entire 


well as for schools, churches, and other 
institutions. 


“Education Is Not a Luxury,” Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


In 1949, Americans spent about as 
much on public elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools as they spent on to- 
bacco and only half as much as on 


liquor. Far more money is lavished 
on entertainment, jewelry, cosmetics, 
and soft drinks than on educating 


tomorrow’s citizens. 

Between 1940 and 1950, the average 
salary of teachers, principals, and su- 
pervisors increased only 108 per cent 
—as against an increase of 132 per 
cent for all gainfully employed per- 
Moreover, the pay of teachers 
was low at the outset. 


sons. 


We must make sure that our school 
outlays are not cut even lower than 
their present level, as a result of grow- 
ing military expenses. The taxpayer, 
groaning under the burden of rearm- 
ament, justifiably demands the cur- 
tailment of all public expenses that 
are not absolutely vital. But while 
thoughtless billions flow into luxuries 
which, in some cases, are positive 
social evils, it is hard to make a case 
for choosing public education as the 
point at which spending must stop. 

Now more than ever, America needs 
well-informed citizens. Intelligence is 
at a premium. Schools, like bombers, 
are essential. The amount which we 
spend on luxuries is proof of the fact 
that we can afford to pay for schools 
in spite of our heavy defense load. 









Readers Say— 











Should government have the 
power to draft civilians into defense 


don't 


our 


jobs during an emergency? I! 
think so. There are many people in 
our country who are eager to help the 
nation in time of They don't 
have to be forced into taking defense 


need. 


jobs. 

Besides, I don’t think any govern- 
ment official should have the power to 
tell us what job we must do and where 
we should that is what would 
happen if we were to allow our gov- 
ernment to draft civilians for defense 
jobs. BARBARA BROCKWAY, 

East Northfield, 
Massachusetts. 


live 


* 


I believe there is a strong argument 
in favor of universal conscription in 
wartime. 
nations have highly destructive weap- 
must to strike back 
swiftly and hard when an enemy at- 
tacks us. 

The only way, it seems to me, that 


Since we live in a time when 


ons, we be able 


we can quickly mobilize all our 
strength is to put people to work 
where they are needed most. After 


the emergency is over, our democratic 
will make it 
the 
which we temporarily gave up during 
wartime. SHIRLY ANN DEIss, 
Ellsworth, 


system of government 


easy for us to regain freedoms 


Wisconsin. 


* 


I think it idea for 


congressmen to see how conditions are 


is a good our 
in other parts of the world from time 
to time. The that the 
lawmakers get other 
lands helps them to make wise deci- 


information 


while visiting 


sions when thev return to their jobs 
in Congress. 
LOUISE TAYLOR, 


Alamogordo, New Mexico. 

















Why don’t all schools in the country 
give their students courses in driving? 
I think that it is 
for us to 
safely as it is to know how to read 
STANLEY 
Brooklyn, 


just as important 


learn how to drive a car 


and write. ELMAN, 
New York. 


* 


What are we doing for the defense 
of our cities from possible air attacks? 
I don’t think we have done very much 
thus far. Too many Americans are 
saying, “Let the other fellow work on 
civil defense.” 

We, in the high schools, should 
start an active campaign to mobilize 
the nation into action. We should 
start local drives to do something 
in preparation for the possibility of 
wartime bombing raids. 

Mary WINTER, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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The 


Congress Vocabulary 


These are some of the terms fre- 
quently used in connection with the 
work carried on by Congress: 

Legislative Each house 
of Congress has two or more calendars 
on which bills are listed for the law- 
makers’ consideration. 

When the House and 
Senate pass different bills on the same 


calendar. 


Conference. 


subject, a special committee composed 
of members of both houses goes into 
conference and tries to reach an agree- 
ment on the differences between the 
two bills. 
Quorum. The minimum number of 
senators and representatives required 
to carry on lawmaking work is called 


NEXT NEAT 
pESIDENT CONGRESS 














THE BIG question marks of this 
election year 


a “quorum.” Forty-nine senators 
must be present in the Senate, and 
218 representatives are needed in the 
House to vote on measures. 
Filibuster. When some senators op- 
pose a bill and they are not numerous 
enough to defeat the proposal, they 
can postpone its consideration by 


making lengthy speeches. This device 


* and can be 
effectively used only in the Senate 
because the rules of the House limit 
the time for debate. 


is known as a “filibuster,’ 


, 


Closure. A “closure” rule can be 
adopted by the senators to limit the 
speaking time allowed to each mem- 
ber. However, two-thirds of the 96 
senators must agree to apply this rule 
before it can take effect. 

Pocket veto. Those bills which Con- 
gress passes within the last 10 days 
of its meetings (Sundays and holidays 
not included) do not become law if 
the President takes no action on them. 
This is known as a “pocket veto.” 

Statute. This is just another name 
for a law. 

Rider. One or 
Congress may want a certain measure 
adopted, but think it could not win 
approval by itself. Hence they tack 
it on to a popular bill, hoping it will 
ride through Congress on the latter’s 


more members of 


coattails. 

Viva voce. This term, pronounced 
vi'vah v6’sé, means voting by voice 
rather than by secret ballot. 

To members of Con- 
gress, this term means the voters back 


Constituents, 


home. 
This is a closed meeting 
held by members of a party in Con- 
gress when they want to select their 
leaders or decide other important 
party matters. 

Seniority. A rule which gives most 


Caucus. 


tory of the Week 


of the key positions in Congress to 
those who have served the longest in 
that body. 


What Lies Ahead? 


This year will be a happy and pros- 
perous one for most Americans, pre- 
dicts the magazine, U. S. News & 
World Report. The publication gives 
this summary of what to expect in 
the 12 months ahead: 

A big world war probably will not 
come this year, if it comes at all. 
Moreover, as the United States grows 
stronger day by day, Russia will be 
less likely to stir up trouble in the 
world than heretofore. At home, 
Americans can expect record incomes, 
and more people than ever before will 
have jobs. Too, we may not have 
serious shortages of goods, but can 
probably get most of the products we 
need and want this year. 

Of course, the magazine continues, 
1952 will have its dark side, too. Many 
goods will cost more than they did last 
year; the draft will take more and 
more young men away from civilian 
life into the armed forces; and taxes 
will take a bigger bite out of our 
earnings than they did in 1951. 


Korea Needs Help 


The free world is lending unhappy 
Korea a helping hand. In recent weeks, 
for example, many thousands of 
Americans have sent clothes to that 
country to help keep the South Ko- 
reans warm during the cold winter 
months. United Nations members are 
planning to take many other steps to 
relieve suffering in the Far Eastern 
land and to help rebuild war-torn Ko- 
rea. The job ahead is a big one. 

In 18 months of fighting between 
UN forces and the North Korean and 
Chinese Communists, little Korea suf- 
fered untold damage. An estimated 
500,000 civilians of that country were 
killed or wounded. Moreover, at least 
800,000 homes were destroyed or badly 
damaged, and many thousands of Ko- 
reans do not have enough to eat be- 
cause their farm crops have been 
ruined. 

The loss of life on the battlefields 
during this 18-month period was stag- 


gering. The UN allies have counted 
some 110,000 casualties in dead, 
wounded, and missing soldiers. South 


Koreans have lost about 250,000 men. 
Meanwhile, the North Korean and 
Chinese Communist forces are be- 
lieved to have suffered over 1% mil- 
lion casualties as part of the price 
they have paid for attempting to con- 
quer South Korea. 


An Industry for Asia 


A project, recently started in In- 
dia, shows how industries of western 
nations can help underdeveloped lands 
of Asia—all of which need American 
and European technical-financial as- 
sistance—to develop their primitive 
economies. 

The Standard-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, an American firm, is now build- 
ing a 35-million-dollar refinery in In- 
dia’s chief seaport of Bombay. The 
new plant, which is to be partly owned 
by Indian citizens, will turn out gaso- 
line and other petroleum products 
which India is now buying abroad. 

Standard Oil officials have not only 
agreed to share the ownership of the 
new proposed refinery with Indians, 
but the firm also consented to improve 
3ombay’s harbor and to help India in 
other ways. In turn, India’s Prime 
Minister Nehru pledged that his coun- 
try will not take over the refinery for 
at least 25 years, and will give the 
American oil company certain tariff 
and other advantages so it can make 
a fair profit. 

Both sides are pleased with the 
agreement, which may set a pattern 
for similar arrangements in India and 
other Asian lands, 


School Savings 


Uncle Sam wants schools to help 
the nation’s defense effort by setting 
up School Savings programs. Under 
this plan, students can buy U. S. De- 
fense Bonds and Stamps at school 
each week on special “Stamp Days.” 

During National Thrift Week, 


which will be observed next week and 
throughout January, the Treasury De- 
partment is making a special appeal 
to students to save money and to in- 
vest it in the country’s future by buy- 





U. S. AIR FORCE 


WOMEN are filling an increasing number of jobs in the armed services. Ser- 
geant Shirley Jean Molissee, shown here, works at the U. S. Air Force weather 
station at Andrews Air Force Base, near Washington, D. C. 








THIS NEW CRANE, used by the Brit- 
ish to speed construction work, can lift 
98 bricks at one time. 


ing defense stamps. A special group, 
the National Advisory Committee on 
School Savings, has been set up to 
boost the sale of bonds and stamps 
in the nation’s schools this month and 
every month of the year. 

According to Treasury officials, who 
are in charge of the defense bond 
program, about 6 million boys and 
girls are now buying some 1! million 
dollars’ worth of the securities. Dur- 
ing World War II, an estimated 2 bil- 
lion dollars in government stamps and 
bonds were bought by students—a 
record which it is hoped can be equaled 
in the present crisis. 


Is Disarmament Near? 


Will 1952 bring an end to threats 
of war and lighten the world’s heavy 
burden of rearmament? People all 
over the globe are asking this ques- 
tion. They are hoping that the.bitter 


rivalry and arms race between Russia’ 


and the free nations may come to an 
end in the months ahead. 

As last year passed into history, 
the December meetings of the United 
Nations raised the hopes of many peo- 
ple. At the UN parleys in Paris, the 
western countries and Russia agreed 
to set up a disarmament commission. 

Of course, no one can tell how much 
the agreement to set up a body to 
study arms reductions will actually 
achieve. But it is generally felt that 
the decision by both sides to organize 
a disarmament commission is in itself 
a good sign. Meanwhile, there are a 
number of sharp differences between 
the Soviets and the free world: 

For instance, the non-Communist 
countries want a reduction of all 
weapons, including the destruction of 
atomic bombs, after an agreement is 
reached to have UN inspection teams 
check constantly on every nation to 
see that disarmament proposals are 
kept. Russia, on the other hand, de- 
mands that all atomic bombs be de- 
stroyed before inspection plans are 
considered and before other arma- 
ments are slashed. 


NATO Comparisons 


How do our population and income 
compare with those of our North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization partners? 
The United States has 155 million 
people, and its estimated national in- 
come—total earnings of all persons 
and industries—last year was about 
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270 billion dollars, it was estimated. 

All other 11 NATO countries, by 
comparison, have a total population 
of some 170 million people, and their 
combined income in 1950 was around 
91 billion dollars. Their income in- 
creased last year, probably to around 
100 billion dollars. 

It is to be seen, therefore, that these 
nations together have a larger popu- 
lation than ours, but their yearly earn- 
ings are only about 37 per cent as 
large as ours. 

The 1950 population figures for our 
allies are as follows: Belgium, almost 
9 million; Luxembourg, 295,000; Brit- 
ain, 50% million; Denmark, 44 mil- 
lion; France, 42 million; Iceland, 141,- 
000; Italy, 46 million; the Nether- 
lands, over 10 million; Norway, 3% 
million; Portugal, 8% million; and 
Canada, 14 million persons. 

These were the approximate earn- 
ings of the NATO members in 1950: 
Belgium, over 4% billion; Luxem- 
bourg, ™% billion; Britain, 30% bil- 
lion; Denmark, 2% billion; France, 
over 21 billion; Iceland, 70 million; 
Italy, over 11 billion; the Netherlands, 
4 billion; Norway, 1% billion; Portu- 
gal, 2 billion; and Canada 13% billion. 


Communist “Bandits” 


Fear has been hanging like a heavy 
cloud over the heads of China’s mil- 
lions of people ever since the Commu- 
nists took over their land some two 
years ago. Arrests and executions, 
often on flimsy charges, have been a 
constant threat to all the Far Eastern 
country’s inhabitants. 

In recent months, the Chinese Com- 
munist rulers began a new terror cam- 
paign in an effort to raise money for 
their government. They have jailed 
Chinese people who have relatives in 
the United States, and frightened 
them into writing to American friends 
for sums of “ransom”? money. Fre- 
quently, the messages to America have 
included a Communist threat that if 
no money is sent to China, the victim 
will be tortured or killed. All funds 
that reach the Communist land, of 
course, are seized by the government. 
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WINTER OLYMPIC GAMES will take place at Oslo, Norway, next month. 
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In preparation for the international sports event, new grandstands have been 
constructed at Holmenkollen Ski Jump Hill, located near the Oslo city limits. 


The U. S. Government is now trying 
to put a stop to the flow of money 
to the Communists. Our officials are 
trying to convince Chinese in this 
country that money payments to the 
Communist “bandits” will not save 
the helpless victims in China from 
Communist cruelty. 


The Moslem World 


The troubled lands of North Africa 
and the Middle East face a difficult 
year as 1952 opens. Strife and dis- 
content are widespread in this part 
of the globe. 

Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia, lo- 
cated on Africa’s northern rim, are 
trying to cut their political ties with 
France. A_ short distance away, 
Egypt is in the midst of a stormy 
crisis with Britain, trying to get Eng- 
lish troops out of the Suez Canal area. 
In southwest Asia, Iran is having se- 
rious political and financial difficulties 
as a result of that country’s decision 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE 








“The wool for this suit I am wearing,” 
observed Smith, “was grown in Wyoming. 
The cloth was woven in Massachusetts. 
The thread came from England. The 
suit was made in Chicago and I bought 
it in San Francisco.” 

“So what?” commented his companion. 
“Don’t see anything so remarkable in 
that.” 

“But isn’t it wonderful,” continued 
Smith, “that so many people can make 
a living out of something I .aven’t paid 
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SATURDAY EVENING P T 
“Remember, the important thing on this 
job is to get the right address.” 











The speaker flung down several type- 
written sheets before his secretary. 

“Don’t use such long words in my 
speeches,” he said. .“I want to know 
what I’m talking about.” 

* 

Teacher: “Now, remember, statistics 
don’t lie. For example, if twelve men 
can put a car together in one day, then 
one man can do it in twelve days. Who 
can give another example?” 

Class genius: “I can. If one boat 
can cross the ocean in six days, then 
six boats can cross it in one day.” 


* 


“There’s only one way to get along 
with women.” 

“How is that?” 

“Let them think they are having their 
own way.” 

“Yes, but how do you let them think 
they are having their own way?” 

“By letting them have it.” 


* 


A longwinded toastmaster had kept his 
audience fidgeting and squirming for 50 
minutes following a formal dinner. Fi- 
nally his supply of words ran out. 

“And now,” he said, turning with a 
smile, “I’m going to call upon Mr. Rich- 
worthy to give his address.” 

Mr. Richworthy arose, and said: 

“My address is 922 Lombard St. 1 
I’m going home.” 


to seize British oil interests on Iran- 
ian soil last year. There are other 
trouble spots in neighboring coun- 
tries. 

Many of the more than 100 million 
people who live in this part of the 
world are Mohammedans (also called 
Moslems), and large numbers of them 
speak Arabic. They are strongly anti- 
Communist, but they also distrust the 
western nations. 

Despite their fear that Russia or 
native Communists will try to seize 
power over them, the Mohammedan 
lands, several of which have rich oil 
resources, have thus far refused to 
join the free nations in their efforts 
to set up a Middle Eastern defense 
organization. The Arab lands, how- 
ever, are trying to set up their own 
defense system. 


Europe’s Barriers 


When a jobless European worker 
tries to make his home in a neighbor- 
ing country, he finds many barriers in 
his way. In fact, most European na- 
tions have strict regulations to keep 
outsiders from crossing their bound- 
aries. 

Now, the United Nations’ Interna- 
tional Labor Organization is trying to 
work out ways to move workers from 
lands where there is unemployment 
to areas where their skills are needed. 
There are some 1% million Italians 
and 1 million Germans who are look- 
ing for jobs. Austria and the Neth- 
erlands, too, have large numbers of 
unemployed persons. 

On the other hand, Britain, France, 
Belgium, and Sweden have labor 
shortages. England and Belgium, 
particularly, need workers for their 
coal mines and their factories. France 
does not have enough men to run her 
farms, and Sweden is looking for 
dockworkers and farmers. 
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SPORTS 











HE eyes of all sports followers will 

be on Oslo, Norway, next month. 
On February 14 the Winter Olympic 
Games get under way in that city. 
About 1,000 men and women from 
some 30 nations are expected to take 
part in the international competition. 

The Olympic planners could not 
have picked a more appropriate site 
for the winter games. Norway has 
excellent facilities for winter sports, 
which are tremendously popular in 
that country. Most Norwegian chil- 
dren start skiing as soon as they are 
old enough to walk. On a sunny win- 
ter week-end, half of Oslo’s population 
of 400,000 ski on nearby hills. 

The. speed- and figure-skating con- 
tests will be held at a fine stadium 
in the heart of Oslo. A first-class 
hockey rink has been built in another 
stadium in the eastern part of the 
city, where about 15 hockey teams 
will compete. In the 1948 games in 
Switzerland, Canada won the _ ice 
hockey championship. 

The spectacular ski-jumping event 
will take place on towering Holmen- 
kollen Hill just outside Oslo. This 
competition will attract more atten- 
tion than any other event, for ski 
jumping is probably Norway’s favor+ 
ite sport. The Norwegians acclaim 
a champion ski jumper as we do a 
baseball or football star. 

On the day that the ski jumping 
takes place, 150,000 people—including 





acme 
KING HAAKON will play host to the 
Winter Olympics that begin next month 
in Norway. 


Norway’s King Haakon—wili prob- 
ably attend. In each of the five previ- 
ous Winter Olympics, a Norwegian 
has been the ski-jumping champion. 
Bobsledding will be another excit- 
ing contest. In this sport, teams of 
bobsledders shoot down an icy course 
around hairpin turns at high speed. 
The Winter Olympics were first 
held in 1924. Since that time, Nor- 
way and Sweden have usually had 
the leading teams in the winter 
games. The United States has been 
making an increasingly better show- 
ing in recent years as interest in 
winter sports has increased here. 
One of the outstanding U. S. com- 
petitors at Oslo will be Dick Button 
of Englewood, New Jersey. In 1948 
Button became the first American to 
win an Olympic title in figure skating. 
Another top-ranking member of the 
U. S. team is Arthur Tokle, national 
ski-jumping champion. 
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Inside Germany 


(Concluded from page 1) 
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HOMES ARE SCARCE, though many new houses and apartments are being built 


1 ECONOMIC RECOVERY. Western 
* Germany has made_ extensive 


progress in repairing the tremendous 


damages incurred during World War 
Il. New apartment houses, homes, 
stores, and other buildings are rising 


everywhere, 
Factories are turning out about 25 
more goods they did 


Sales to foreign coun- 


per cent than 
before the war. 
tries of machinery, textiles, chemicals, 
and other goods are bringing in three 
times as much money as in 1949. 
Despite this progress, a big job still 
lies ahead. A great many West Ger- 
man families are still poorly housed. 
A million German workers (equal to 
8 million in our country when differ- 


mp 


ie 
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ences in population are taken into ac- 
count) cannot find jobs. 
Even though the West 
have greatly their 
sales, they need to increase them still 


Germans 


boosted foreign 


more. This is why: They must buy 
40 per cent of the food they require 
from other lands. They must also 


purchase raw materials for their fac- 
tories. To for these products 
from the outside, they must sell large 


pay 


quantities of their industrial goods 
to other nations. 
Until their foreign sales enable 


them to buy what they need, our coun- 
try is giving them financial aid. Since 
the end of World War II, we have 
spent nearly 4 billion dollars on them. 


MEAT IS PLENTIFUL in West Germany, and is sold without rationing 


rs LIVING STANDARDS. The aver- 
* age yearly income per person in 
about $500; in our 


is approximately $1,500. 


Germany Is 
country, it 
The German income though low, sur- 
passes that of many other lands. 
Some Germans, of course, live much 
better than The well-to-do 
people are able to buy fine foods, auto- 


others. 


mobiles, expensive home furnishings, 
and other luxuries. 

The majority of Germans, however, 
have little more than the necessities 
of life. 
age German worker’s living standard, 
take the typical case of a family of 
4 in a small, 2-room apartment: 

The father, a miner, earns $85 a 
month. Family food $40 a 


To gain an idea of the aver- 


costs 





month; rent (price-controlled) and 
other household expenses amount to 
$16; clothing, $10. There remains 
$19 for education and amusement, car- 
fare to and from work, and taxes. 
Most Germans get enough food, but 
they have little variety in their diet. 
The average person, each week, eats 
4 loaves of bread, 24% pounds of po- 
tatoes, a pound of meat, 3 quarts of 
milk, 3 eggs, and 3 ounces of butter, 
and a pound or so of other fats. 
There is not nearly the variety of 
vegetables and fruits in West Ger- 
many that we enjoy here. 
Everything considered, however, 
living conditions in that land have 
been rapidly improving, and are much 
better than they are in East Germany. 


POLITICAL FIGURES. 


3 GOVERNMENT. With the sup- 

* port of the United States and her 
allies, West Germany set up the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany in Septem- 
ber 1949. It has a democratic consti- 
tution and a freely elected parliament. 

Konrad Adenauer, as Chancellor, is 
executive head of government. He 
has worked with the allies. 

Adenauer’s chief opponent is Kurt 
Schumacher, a Socialist. Schumacher 
is anti-Communist, but he 
that the German people would be bet- 
ter off if the government and labor 
unions, rather than private individ- 
operated the large industries. 

The socialist leader also argues that 
the Adenauer administration is “too 
eager” to have German military forces 
cooperate with the western allies. He 


western 


contends 


uals, 


is reported to oppose such coopera- 
tion until the allies remove all their 
troops from his country’s soil. In 
addition, it is said, he would 
U. S. promises of continued financial 
aid for West Germany in return for 
German military cooperation. 

If Schumacher and his party should 


seek 


Left to right: 
Konrad Adenauer, present head of government; and Otto Remer, fascist agitator 
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Kurt Schumacher, Socialist leader; 





gain power, it probably would be 
harder for us to deal with it than 
with the present government. The 
German socialists believe in free elec- 
tions, however, and they support the 
existing democratic political system. 

A growing threat to West German 
democracy is the revival of political 
parties with programs like those of 
Germany’s former Nazi dictator, 
Adolf Hitler. One of these is the 
Reich Social Party, headed by Otto 
Remer, a former major general who 
served Hitler. He is sometimes called 
Leiter (meaning leader) instead of 
Fuehrer (also meaning leader) which 
was Hitler’s title. 

Remer is winning followers among 
discontented young people, former 
Nazis, and ex-soldiers who have not 
adjusted themselves to peacetime liv- 
ing. He is strongly anti-American. 
and bitterly attacks us and our allies 
for keeping occupation troops in that 
country. The main reason we 
tinue to keep our troops there, of 
course, is to prevent Fascist or Com- 
munist parties from seizing power. 


con- 
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AN AMERICAN-SPONSORED youth center for young Germans in West Berlin 


4 YOUNG PEOPLE. Many older 

* Germans, whose lives and think- 
ing have been largely conditioned by 
strict military and political discipline, 
will never be good democratic citizens. 
Consequently, the young people of 
West Germany offer the best hope for 
the success of democracy. But there 
are serious problems. 

One is that of education. Most stu- 
dents must go to school in shifts, be- 
cause schools and teachers are scarce. 

A second problem is that of jobs. 
Nearly 90 per cent of German students 
leave school to seek employment at 
the age of 14. Today, work is hard 
to find, and many youths are jobless. 


A third problem is homes. An esti- 
mated 80,000 homeless young people, 
tragic victims of the war, are wander- 
ing about the country now. 

We, our allies, and the German gov- 
ernment are acting. Training work- 
shops are operated in many areas to 
teach young people trades. Cities are 
building youth centers, which provide 
both training and housing facilities. 
American, British, French, and Ger- 
man educators are working together 
to teach democracy. 

Success of the program for youth 
can do much to guarantee the continu- 
ation of German democracy in the 
future. 
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THIS YOUNG WOMAN is making herself heard on political issues 


5 THE WOMEN. Because millions 
* of German men died in World 
War II, the women far outnumber the 
men in Germany today. In West Ger- 
many alone, there are nearly 31% mil- 
lion more women over 21 than men. 

Because of their numbers and be- 
cause they can and do vote, the Ger- 
man women play a powerful role in 
politics and industry. 

A large number of these women, 
for example, do not want their coun- 
try to form an army of any size. 
Many of them lost husbands, brothers, 
and sons in the last war, and many 
others cannot marry and live normal 
lives today because so many German 
men were killed in that conflict. 

Thus, the women of Germany may 
be able to delay, perhaps even prevent, 
German cooperation with us and our 
allies in building western defenses. 

Women are taking a_ prominent 
place in the business of West Ger- 





MILITARILY TRAINED police may 


& OUR ALLY? The United States 

* wants West Germany to bear a 
share of the military defense of west- 
ern Europe. The Adenauer govern- 
ment is ready to join with us under 
certain conditions. 

One plan, which the Adenauer gov- 
ernment likes, would allow Germany 
to build an army of 250,000 men, com- 
manded by German officers and with 
a German general staff. The force 
would be at the disposal of General 
Dwight Eisenhower, commander of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. France opposes this plan for a 
united German force; she fears it 
might one day be used against her. 

Under a second plan, which the 
French like, Germany would mix her 


many, as well as showing an interest 
in politics. They run businesses left 
by husbands and fathers who were 
killed in the war, and do practically 
every kind of work done by men. They 
are carpenters, bricklayers, bus and 
truck drivers, train employees, and 
factory workers. A great many of 
them work in stores and offices as 
clerks and stenographers. 
German women’ worked 
World War II, of course, but not 
nearly so many were employed as now, 
and few of them ran businesses or 
engaged in manual occupations. Ac- 
cording to old German tradition, the 
place for women was in the home, and 
women were expected to take orders 


before 


from their menfolk on all questions of 
politics and business. That tradition 
is now being broken down, and the 
West German women are becoming 
influential in the business and political 
life of their nation. 
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be the basis of a West German army 


troops in equal numbers with those 
of other countries in an international 
army. Non-German officers would 
hold top authority. There would be 
no German general staff. Under this 
plan, the French feel that German 
forces would be useful for defense 
but would not be a danger. 

The Adenauer government is op- 
posed to the idea of scattering Ger- 
man troops. It is holding out for an 
independent army. 

Negotiations are still going on. 
Western military planners are con- 
fident that the Gerr-»n democracy will 
eventually be brought into the defense 
system against communist aggression, 
since most West Germans fear Russia 
and strongly oppose communism. 











Science in the News 








Although the United States leads 
the world with 107 stations, many 
other countries are also reporting 
progress in television. Britain, for 
example, recently opened its third 
video station. More than half of the 
sritish people are now within range 
of TV programs. 

Cuba, France, Argentina, Germany, 
Italy, Brazil, the Netherlands, Swit- 
zerland, Denmark, Mexico, Russia, 
and Japan have one or more video sta- 
tions apiece. Canada, Spain, Bel- 
gium, South Africa, Australia, Thai- 
land, India, and a number of South 
American countries will soon have TV 
stations on the air, too. 


The United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey has nearly completed a 
chart of Alaskan waters in the Bering 
Up to now this area has 
been a nautical mystery. In fact, the 
only chart of the Bering Sea region 
was a survey made by the Russians 
when they owned Alaska years ago. 


Sea area. 


The new maps of Alaskan waters 
will aid Uncle Sam in building up de- 
fenses in the northern land, and will 
be valuable in shipping and naviga- 
tion. The Bering Sea is one of the 
shallowest in the world, so that ships 
can easily run aground in the un- 
charted waters. 


Britain has taken the cover off a 
new plane—the GA-5. The craft is a 
jet fighter with swept-back wings. 
The British say it is the first twin jet 
to be built with a delta (triangular) 
wing Although no details 
have been given on its speed, the craft 


design. 
is a long-range, all-weather plane. 


More and more automobiles are 
appearing on the highways with tinted 
windshields and windows. Many of 
the '52 models have this type of glass. 
The greenish-tinted glass is said to 
It provides 
better vision for the driver, and re- 
duces the glare from headlights at 
night and from the sun in the day- 
time. It is also able to absorb the 
sun’s rays, so that it prevents up- 
holstery or seat covers from fading, 
and keeps a car somewhat cooler. 


have several advantages. 


The National Geographic Society 
reports that engineers in Venezuela 
are getting ready to bring part of a 
mountain through a jungle. Early 
this year, big dredges will begin gnaw- 
ing their way up the Orinoco River to 
Cerro Bolivar 
of iron. The dredges must make a 
path for 170 miles up the river through 
a jungle-walled wilderness so that the 
ore may be brought out by ship 

Cerro Bolivar is a mountain about 
six miles long, the entire top of which 


Venezuela’s mountain 
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“RADIO TELESCOPE,” at the U. S. 
Naval Research Laboratory at Wash- 
ington D. C., enables scientists to study 
radiation from the sun and stars. 


is high-grade iron ore It is believed 
that this 


world’s richest mineral deposits. Ex- 


mountain is one of the 


perts predict that, within the next 5 
years, 10 million tons of ore from this 
hill will reach U. S. mills annually. 

Ocean explorers are discovering 
new secrets of the Gulf Stream. They 
have found that the great warm cur- 
rent wanders—sometimes shifting its 
course for hundreds of miles. The 
Gulf Stream is the largest of all ocean 
currents, and wherever it goes it af- 
fects the climate. Many countries in 


northwestern Europe are warmer 
than parts of our continent in the 
same latitude—thanks to the Gulf 


Stream. By Haze. L. ELDRIDGE. 








Your Voe 


abulary 








In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the 


word or phrase whose me aning is most 


following 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 


given on page 8, column 4. 


1. The lawmakers probably will re- 
scind (ré-sind’) that resolution. (a) 
pass (b) cancel (c) study (d) defend. 


2. To say committee chairmen are 
sagacious (suh-gi’ shus) means they 
(a) are always on time (b) approve 
the decisions of the Supreme Court 
(c) agree with the President (d) are 
wise and shrewd. 

3. Congressional committees inter- 
rogate (in-tair’é-git) witnesses. (a) 
question (b) terrify (c) mistreat (d) 
invite. 

4. France and Germany are con- 
tiguous (kon-tig’you-us) countries. 
(a) poor (b) rival (c) adjoining. 





5. Statutory (stit’yo0-to’ri) author- 
ity is (a) resented (b) based on un- 
certain grounds (c) wisely used (d) 
established by law. 


6. When we refer to the per capita 
(pir kip’i-tah) income, we mean the 
amount of income there is for each 
(a) person (b) family (c) man (d) 
woman. 


7. Most German people are frugal 
(froo’gil). (a) former Nazis (b) 
thrifty or economical (c) honest (d) 
mechanically inclined. 


Congress is derived from Latin 
words that once referred to bringing 
a flock together. Gradually, the words 
were combined to mean a meeting. 
The founding fathers preferred to call 
our lawmaking body a congress rather 
than a parliament, as was done in 
England. 
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Career for Tomorrow 


As an Airline Pilot 


XCELLENT physical coordination, 

a stable disposition, the ability to 
respond quickly in an emergency, and 
mathematical and mechanical skill 
are among the qualifications a pros- 
pective airline pilot must have. 

During a flight, the pilot, or captain 
as he is called, has sole charge of the 
plane. He has a crew to help him, 
but it is he who makes the decisions, 
issues the orders, and actually oper- 
ates the controls. His success in han- 
dling the craft depends in large part 
upon his training; but it depends, 
too, upon his native aptitudes, partic- 
ularly upon his ability to think clearly 
and quickly in a crisis. 

If you are considering a career as 
an airline pilot, you really have two 
training or educational programs to 
follow. Through one, you must learn 
to fly and you must learn such sub- 
jects as meteorology, navigation, 
radio, and map reading as they apply 
to aviation. Through the other, you 
must get an extensive background in 
engineering or related subjects, such 
as mathematics and physics, that will 
help you to understand the way a 
plane operates. 

The pattern you would follow in ob- 
taining your flight instruction is set 
by the federal government. In fact, 
all civilian flying in the United States 
is under the control of two federal 
agencies—the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 


tration. No plane can take off in this 
country and no one can handle the 
controls of an aircraft unless both 


plane and pilot have been licensed 
in accordance with regulations and 


standards established by the CAB and 
the CAA. 

Copies of the regulations that apply 
to the licensing of pilots can be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. In 
ordering, ask for Civil Air Regula- 
tions, Part 20 and Part 21, and en- 
close 10 cents in coin. 

As soon as you‘had obtained what is 
known as a commercial pilot’s rating, 
you could work for an airline as a co- 
pilot. In such a job you would be 
given an intensive course in flying 
and in such ground school subjects as 
meteorology, map reading, the use of 
instruments in flying, and the struc- 
ture of a plane. 

During this period of training, you 
might drop by the wayside, or you 
might show that you could really be- 
come a pilot. If you showed promise, 
you would be put on a transport plane 
as a crew member after you finished 
the airline’s course. Eventually, you 
might reach a job as a captain. 

Often the airlines look to the armed 
forces for their pilots, though mili- 
tary fliers need some additional train- 
ing to teach them to handle civilian 
transports. 

Captains or pilots with the airlines 
earn from $9,000 to $15,000 a year. 
Co-pilots earn about $5,000 a year. 

Under federal regulations, captains 
can be in the air only 85 hours a 
month (the rest of the time is their 
own), and they must pass rigid phys- 
ical examinations at least once a year. 

The good salaries, the leisure time, 
and the fact that the work requires 








UNITED AIR LINES 


READY to take off 


the highest use of a man’s abilities 
are among the advantages in being an 
airline pilot. The long period of ex- 
acting preparation and the danger 
that is a necessary part of the work 
make up the principal disadvantages. 
In addition, the field is a small one 
and jobs may be hard to find. 

Women may obtain the licenses re- 
quired for captains, but none of the 
airlines yet employ women in such 
jobs. 

A pamphlet entitled ‘Employment 
Opportunities in Aviation Occupa- 
tions,” Department of Labor Bulletin 
No. 837-2, and a pamphlet entitled 
“Airplane Pilot” (M101.28:69) can 
be secured from the Superintendent 
of Documents at the address already 
given. The first costs 25 cents, the 
second 5 cents. 

If you are interested in any aspect 
of flying, you might want to work 
with the Civil Air Patrol, a civilian 
branch of the United States Air 
Force. Ask about the group at a 
nearby airport. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Background - - - 


S we witness the assembling of 

Congress in the national capital 

this week, it is interesting to trace 

the changes which our national legis- 
lature has undergone. 


The Continental Congress, which 
existed before the drafting of the 
Constitution, had little power. After 


the 13 colonies won their independ- 
ence, they were not willing to grant 
power to a strong national govern- 
ment. The Continental Congress was 
not permitted to raise money by tax- 
ation. It had to depend upon volun- 
tary grants by the states. It could 
not regulate trade among the states. 
It could not do many things the con- 
eress of a strong nation must do. 

The situation was remedied by the 
new Constitution adopted in 1789. 
Congress was given the power to raise 
money and to regulate trade among 
the states and with foreign countries. 
The states could no longer erect tariff 
walls on their borders. Congress could 
coin money, raise and equip armies, 
and declare war. In short, it was 
given power to deal with the problems 
which were at-that time considered to 
be national in scope. 

Since then the nature of our prob- 
lems has changed and new problems 
have arisen. If issues have seemed to 
concern the entire nation, Congress 
has dealt with them. 

At the present time we find Con- 
gress passing laws regulating the rela- 
tions between capital and labor, pass- 
ing wage-and-hour legislation, taxing 


the incomes of our people, considering 
laws to promote health and improve 
housing conditions. Congress now 
does a great many things which would 
have seemed strange to the makers of 
the Constitution. 

Whether too much power has been 
taken by Congress—whether it is now 
doing things which should be left to 
the states, or which should not be 
done at all—is a question about which 
there is much dispute. But the fact 


is that Congress has steadily in- 
creased its power. 
A second important development 


has been the gaining of more power 
over Congress by the people. In the 
early days of the Republic, the Senate 

















CLOTHING was fancy a century ago, 
and so were many of the speeches de- 
livered on the floors of Congress. 


On Congress 


was not elected by the people at all, 
but by state legislatures. In a num- 
ber of states the people who did not 
own property were denied the right 
to help elect the legislature. 

The House of Representatives was 
elected by the people, but in certain 
states only property owners had the 
right to vote for members of Con- 
gress. The women could not vote at 
all, and there were other restrictions 
which kept large numbers of people 
away from the polls. 

During the nineteenth century most 
of the property restrictions were abol- 
ished. After the Civil War, Negroes 
were given the Constitutional right 
to vote. 

In 1913, the Constitution 
changed so that Senators were elected 
by direct vote of the people. After 
World War I, women were given the 
right to vote. By these means, Con- 
gress became more truly representa- 
tive of all the American people. 

The amount of work done by Con- 
gress has increased greatly since 1789. 
There were only 268 bills introduced in 
the first Congress, but now the num- 
ber of bills presented to each Congress 
may total more than 15,000. As our 
nation has grown, the legislators’ 
burdens have increased. 

We see in our Congress today, 
therefore, a legislative body which has 
steadily grown in power and influence, 
but which at the same time has been 
brought more under the control of the 
people. 


was 





Study Guide 











Congress 


1. What are some of the arguments 
made by persons who want to limit fed- 
eral spending and taxation? 


2. Give the arguments on the other 
side of this question. 


3. Discuss briefly two other impor- 
tant issues that must be acted upon by 
the nation’s lawmakers this year. 


4. Explain why President Truman can- 
not always get Congress to pass the 
measures he wants, even though his party 
controls both houses of Congress. 


5. What job is performed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives? 
By the majority and minority floor lead- 
ers in each house? 

6. Describe the work of congressional 
committees. 


7. Briefly review the process through 
which a bill becomes a law. 


Discussion 


1. Do you believe that a definite limit 
should be placed on the amount that the 
government can spend each year, and 
can collect in taxes? Why or why not? 


2. In your opinion, what is the most 
important issue facing Congress this 
year? What action do you think the law- 
makers should take on this issue? Ex- 
plain your position. 


Germany 


1. Why does Russia want to control all 
” 


of Germany? 


2. Explain briefly how Germany is di- 


vided and how the divided parts are 
governed, 


3. How do the German people feel 
about uniting their country again, and 
what is the Russian and American posi- 
tion on the question? 


4, Tell something about economic prog- 
ress in West Germany, and what we 
have done to help that area. 

5. Describe the standard of living in 
West Germany now. 


6. What political group, other than the 
Communists, may become a threat to de- 
mocracy in that land? 


7. How do young people and women 
fit into the picture in democratic Ger- 
many? 

8. Explain West Germany’s position 
on the question of arming for defense 
against communism. 


Discussion 


1. Do you believe we should continue 
to help West Germany and try to get 
her to become an ally in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization? State your 
reasons. 


2. Do you agree with the argument 


of the Germans that they should be al- 
lowed to command their own army be- 
fore agreeing to join NATO? Why, or 
why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Define the following terms that are 
often used in connection with the law- 
making process: Quorum; pocket veto; 
rider; seniority. 

2. How does America’s national income 
compare with the combined national in- 
comes of our NATO partners? 

3. Briefly describe the project which 
an American oil company recently started 
in India. 


4. What, if anything, is now being 
done in the effort to bring about dis- 
armament? 

5. Give some facts on the extent of 


the war damage which Korea has suf- 
fered. 

_6. Explain how the Chinese Commu- 
nists have been obtaining money from 
Chinese people in the United States. 


Pronunciations 


Konrad Adenauer—cone’raht ah’duh- 
now-er 
Otto Remer—ot’6 ray’mer 


Kurt Schumacher—koort shoo’mah-ker 





Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) cancel; 2. (d) are wise and 
shrewd; 3. (a) question; 4. (d) adjoin- 
ing; 5. (d) established by law; 6. (a) 
person; 7. ‘b) thrifty or economical. 








